512                            The merchants

we must assume that the first were bold and intelligent adventurers,
sprung from that unhappy class of society which, having no land, was
compelled to live from hand to mouth by bodily labour, hiring themselves
out at harvest-time or engaging as mercenary soldiers. In other words,
it seems highly probable that the mercaiores of the earlier Middle Ages
were at first drawn from floating elements of agricultural life which the
tests call pauperes. The recrudescence of commercial activity afforded to
many of them an opportunity of employment and of amassing a fortune.
Then their example attracted a large number of young men. The increase
in population attested in the tenth century must also have tended to
swell their numbers by diverting thereto the unemployed surplus of the
rural population.

This point of view necessarily implies that the merchant class in the
Middle Ages started without capital. And there is no objection to this.
Credit undoubtedly played a great part in the beginning of commerce.
Many merchants certainly transported goods which did not belong to
them. The proceeds of the sale were divided between them and the
owner. And there is no doubt that profits were often considerable. The
scarcity of goods kept prices at a high level. The chief cause of commercial
profits was above all the frequency of famines, and we know that contem-
porary merchants were skilful in taking advantage of these. An easy way
to fortune was found by transporting a few sacks of corn to those districts
threatened by famine.

Every kind of trade necessarily implies the existence of certain points
of concentration, which are determined by the configuration or contours
of the land, inasmuch as they correspond to the necessities of the social
organisation and the development of means of communication. The ends
of gulfs, the mouths of rivers, the confluence between two rivers, the spot
at which a stream ceases to be navigable, are places designed by nature
for halting-places in transit But in the society of the early Middle Ages,
it was moreover necessary that the merchants should find at these places
at least a minimum of settlement and a minimum of security. Therefore
we can easily imagine that they must at once have been attracted by the
cities and bourgs whose geographical positions were particularly favourable
to the exercise of their profession. They betook themselves to the old
Roman cities, or to the fortresses of later date which were situated on
the natural commercial lines of communication. Those which were too
far off1, even if like Therouanne they were the seat of a bishop, or like
Stavelot and Cluny that of celebrated monasteries, did not exercise on
them the slightest attraction. They only repaired to those places where
they found alike convenience of transit, the social protection of established
authority, and the material protection of solid walls. These localities
were not very numerous and the list was soon exhausted. It is certainly
a mistake to believe that the early centres of municipal life were widely
spread throughout Western Europe. During the tenth and eleventh